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Canco Speaking Service 


Announces 


A New Series of Lectures concerning 
Wartime’s effect upon our National 


Food Supply... 


OOD IS PLAYING a vital role in our’ 

fight for Victory. Vast quantities 
are required to feed our military 
forces and civilian populations, both 
in this country and abroad. 


This demand is placing a severe 
strain on our national supply. It is 
causing numerous changes in the food 
field . . . bringing many new prob- 
lems to canners, grocers, and the 
general public. 


In recognition of this fact, Mr. 
Carlton F. Sturdy, nationally known 
lecturer and food authority, who has 
conducted Canco’s Speaking Service 
for nearly ten years, now offers a new 
series of up-to-the-minute addresses of 
vital interest to the trade and con- 
sumers. He will analyze changing 
conditions, and make suggestions as 
to how they may best be met. 


During the coming year, Mr. 
Sturdy will visit scores of cities and 
towns throughout the country. By 
radio and from the lecture platform, 
he will impress thousands with the 
important place which canned foods 
are occupying in the present war- 
time picture. 
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HELP PROVIDE THESE TWO 
GREAT ESSENTIALS FOR VICTORY 


First, the government's war requirements must be supplied; 
second, the needs of the canning industry to produce a big 
share of the food needed for fighting men and those at home 
must be met. We may not be able to make deliveries this year 
on some machinery ordered now; but many canners are antici- 
pating 1943 needs by checking machinery requirements now 
and ordering for delivery early next year. Will you do this, 
too, to help Victory Production? 


TOMATO and TOMATO PRODUCT CANNERS 


SUPER JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Speeds up and improves 
juicing, by utilizing non- 
aerating revolving screw 
principle. Capacity, 400 
to 500 bushels per hour; 
output 30 to 40 gal. juice 
per minute. Density of 
juice under control at all 
times. Equally efficient 
on whole, cold, or scald- 
ed tomatoes, or the pre- 
heated, broken down and 
crushed. 


(Sprague -Sells Division) 


 MOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
FOOD MACHINERY CORP., Hoopeston, Ill. 


HAND PACK FILLER 


This exceptionally versa- 
tile machine is one of the 
most useful ever devised. 
Adjustable for various 
size cans, and feeds them 
continuously, automatical- 
ly, accurately. Provides 
large capacity in small 
floor space. Automatic 
attachments if desired. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE 
Catalog, Modern Canning Machinery 


C-751-T 


2 Please send: Full Details Re: 

* [J Your General Catalog 
* Firm 

= Address 

* Attention of: 
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Power 


PROVIDE ECONOMICAL, DEPEND- 
ABLE, STEADY AND ACCURATELY 


CONTROLLED POWER 


‘THESE plants are equipped with four or six cylinder en- 
gines with fly-ball governors. They produce power which 
can be changed to meet the different crop conditions by 
the movement of a convenient lever without stopping the 
engine. They are especially engineered to meet every 
requirement for Viner Drive. 


ALLL users of these power plants are highly pleased with 
their performance and economy. You can now drive a 
two-viner staton efficiently with a fuel, maintenance and 
depreciation cost of less than forty cents per hour. Other 
sized stations in proportion. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 
KEWAUNEE #£e.WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
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Typical mess hall in one 
of the cantonments where a 
thousands of men are : 
fed three times a day. 


HERE isn’t any doubt that growing boys and girls have raven- 

ous appetites. But, these appetites are nothing compared with 
the appetites of the boys in the service who troop into thousands 
of mess halls . . . wherever our fighting forces are stationed . . . 
and get ready to denounce the cook . . . a grand old army custom 
and the privilege of every soldier. Your cannery . . . and every 
cannery .. . contributes its share to feeding these men. . . and 
doing it well. Heekin is happy to report that day and night we 
produce cans in which these foods are packed. When the day 
comes for a return to peacetime competition and problems. . . 
remember . . . Heekin will be here ready to serve you. In the 
meantime —Look Ahead. THE HEEKIN CAN CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


HEEKIN CANS 
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CAN 


OF A SERIES 
TO HELP 
CANNERS 


i ehouse- 
d causes springers In the war 


fill. Inspect 
efully for uniform 
you'l find it prevents plenty 
the run 


RODUCING the tremendous amounts of canned food so 
necessary today calls for all the skill and energy the 
canning industry possesses. To do this job effectively, waste 


and spoilage must be reduced to a minimum. Every can must 
be made to count in the final score. 


There’s only one sure way—watch your operations con- 
stantly—handle your pack carefully! 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN. ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


the question of illegal slack-fill. 


I. Check your filler constantly —over or under- 
filling encourages spoilage. 

2. Watch your cooling operations—under- 
cooling reduces quality, over-cooling 
causes external corrosion. 

3. Exhaust retorts properly — insufficient ex- 
hausting may cause corrosion and spoilage. 

4. Keep closing machines and other equip- 
ment well greased and oiled. 

5. Warehouse finished product properly, in- 
spect stacks frequently. 

6. See that retort thermometer and gauges 
register accurately, watch your timing. 

7. Store your equipment repair parts care- 
fully, coat with a film of oil or grease. 

8. Know your cooling water—proper chemi- 


cal treatment may curb excessive can 
corrosion. 


(Reprints of this advertisement are available for posting up around your plant. Simply write Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42 St., N.Y. C,) 
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Being generous may help in heaven, but it raises ae 
the devil when you overfill cans. It not only wastes SS 
raw stock understerilization 
hazard an 
€C ANNERS 
able is to watch 
of spoilage: 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 * 


ARTHUR 1. JUDGE, Editor 


VOLUME 65, NUMBER 7 


EDITORIALS 


President Commander-in-Chief, or is the Con- 

gress? They both can’t be. There has been a 
great demand for a single head to the 29 warring 
nations—the United Nations—to insure effective war 
efforts, and we imagine that about everybody inter- 
ested in winning this worst of all wars, agrees that 
this is necessary, and would like to see the best General 
in the world given that job. Hitler is certainly in 
supréme command in Europe, and if reports are cor- 
rect, likewise controls the Japs. Their actions are so 
identical that this conclusion is inevitable. 

It must not be supposed that our Commander-in- 
Chief will individually make all decisions. Even Hitler 
has his advisory committee, and the Japs their war 
clique. We have such an advisory committee, and an 
exceptionally fine one, with such men as Hull, the 
experienced Generals, Admirals and others, an array 
of experience not matched by our enemies. 

But if the Commander-in-Chief must wait the deci- 
sions of the Congress, with its 500 Representatives 
and 100 Senators, then we might as well chuck the 
whole war effort, save the lives of our splendid boys, 
the billions of war debts, and appoint a reception com- 
mittee and invite the Axis to come in and take posses- 
sion. Our enemies have defied all the laws of God and 
man, but the air and the newspapers are filled with 
legalistic arguments which, if carried out, can result 
only in exactly what our enemies most want: divide 
and defeat. 

Democracy is on trial for its life. Let’s see if it 
really expresses the voice of the people, or merely the 
whims of the politicians. And please don’t be deluded 
by that ancient cannard, that Congress represents the 
‘oice of the people. You know darn well that the peo- 
vie have no voice, but on the contrary that Congress 

: ruled by political expediency; as the politicians see 

. in other words. 

We have a splendid and dependable War Council. 

ot’s not hamper them but unanimously hold up their 

ands, and pray God they may be successful. To do 

‘at they must be free to make instant decisions, and 

ove all to avoid delays. 


5,000 CUTS—Our advertisers know that we have 
en called upon by the Government to weed out all 
ead” cuts, and turn in the metal for war purposes, 
we have notified them and they are responding 
‘lendidly. 
This is more of a job than you might suppose. The 
cumulation of cuts goes back to the time of the Balti- 
ore fire in 1904, and the figure given above is a mere 
‘ess as the entire force has been busy for nearly a full 


[Pe QUESTION IS —In the time of war is the 
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month, tracing down the ownerships, pulling proofs, 
writing each owner, to get his permission to destroy 
or to return. 

But the cause is a good one as it is resulting in a 
sizeable addition to the badly needed scrap pile, upon 
which our war efforts depend so largely. Previously 
we had made a contribution of.every scrap of metal 
we could find and this included two automatic press 
feeders for the large cylinder presses but which we 
have not used recently. And of course all the other 
scrap that accumulates like dust in every plant of what- 
ever nature. 


Aside from thanking these cut owners for their 
hearty co-operation, we mention it here as an example 
to every reader of this journal. Every pound of scrap 
is needed, and every cannery, machine plant, and every 
farm devoted to raising the canning crops has such 
accumulations, and we want to urge them to turn it in 
at once. All of you will be surprised at the amount 
you can dig up—old, unused machinery, that junk pile 
out behind the boiler house, or barn or under trees on 
the farm. Turn it in to help the good cause, but turn 
it in at once, as the mills need it right now. We’ve 
seen numerous piles waiting for someone to come get 
it! Don’t wait. Load it- up and let it get busy on the 
job of sinking our enemies, arming our boys, or mak- 
ing more aeroplanes. 


With authority in hand the cuts are being returned 
or will be added to the scrap pile as directed, and as 
rapidly as possible. 


GET TOUGH—Is the advise of our Government, 
and it is good advice as a preparation for the harder 
things which lie ahead. We have grown soft through 
luxury, even the poorest of us, and if we do not steel 
ourselves to the disappointments and hardships that 
inevitably must come to us, we will suffer the more 
when they come. We must harden up, and that is what 
they mean by getting tough. In fact the war is teach- 
ing us a lot of things to our advantage, but the school- 
ing is just commencing. We’ve not felt the pinch of 
war ‘yet, but we will. If we are prepared and well 
trained the shock will be lighter. 

When you feel that you are beset with annoyances 
and worries be assured that others are suffering at 
least as much, and it might help you to apply that 
sterling remedy used by the experienced when they 
have to go to the dentist: expect it to hurt a whole lot 
more than it does. As a rule we are hurt a whole lot 
more in anticipation than by reality. Certainly we 
hope this will prove to be the case as the war settles 
down on us with all its force. 
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» WATCH QUALITY AND LABELING—And here 
is the reason: 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 
OPA-669 


Direct attack on the hidden price increases that result from 
debasement of quality, use of inferior materials, and “skimping” 
on measurements and workmanship is being launched by the 
Office of Price Administration, Leon Henderson, Administrator, 
announced September 6th. 


To this end, Mr. Henderson disclosed that he has created a 
Standards Division which will provide OPA operating divisions 
with the technical assistance required to develop specific stan- 
dards for inclusion in all OPA regulations where quality of 
product is a factor. These standards, which must be met if 
the commodity or product is to command the applicable maxi- 
mum price, will include definitions of quality and may require 
goods to be identified and labeled accordingly. 

In a statement accompanying his announcement of the new 
division, Mr. Henderson said: 


“Every housewife knows the meaning of quality; knows that 
the value of the article is not always expressed in dollars and 
cents. It may be in the type of yarn used to make the cloth 
for a housedress, or in the thread-count of the goods, or in the 
fastness of the dye, the fullness of the cut, or in the workman- 
ship. This same test applies to grades of foodstuffs, types and 
sizes of packages, cuts and qualities of meats. 


“Under the stress of war conditions, the specifications of in- 
numerable articles are changing. Many common materials are 
scarce and getting scarcer; many have already disappeared from 
civilian life and many more are-on the way out. Substitutions 
are becoming commonplace. Wood, glass, and plastics are re- 
placing steel, aluminum, copper, and brass. Silk has gone 
entirely and rayon and nylon are being increasingly used for 
war purposes. Even cotton goods are in such demand as to 
reduce substantially various types used in civilian merchandise. 

“In the food field, war has compelled changes in packaging. 
Glass has replaced cans in a number of things and the armed 
forces are using whole crops of some foods. Shortages are 
inducing concealed quality changes and, in some cases, mis- 
branding and upgrading. 


“For the ordinary civilian, this situation makes more difficult 
than ever the problem of ‘getting your money’s worth.’ Price 
control can prevent plainly visible increases on the price tags, 
but of itself cannot protect the shopper against debasement of 
quality, use of inferior materials, and ‘skimping’ on quantity, 
measurements, or workmanship. Commercial buyers are con- 
fronted with the same difficulties. 


“Congress recognized these dangers in the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 which, in addition to vesting in OPA the 
authority to set maximum prices, gave it power to regulate and 
prohibit ‘practices relating to form and quality.’ The newly- 
created Standards Division has been set up to provide the oper- 
ating division with the technical assistance required to carry 
this directive into action and to protect the buyer. of price- 
controlled or rationed articles, and tenants in areas under OPA 
regulation, against price increases that are not spelled out on 
the price tag or rent receipt. 


“One primary purpose of both rationing and price control— 
to make the most effective possible wartime use of our available 
resources—can also be effectively served by the elimination of 
waste in the use of available supplies, and simplification in de- 
sign and distribution to secure the maximum of useful product 
from limited supplies. Hence, the OPA also recognizes its obli- 
gation to collaborate in the effective development of programs 
of conservation and simplification. 


“In carrying out these latter obligations, parts of the pro- 
gram will be implemented through the War Production Board 
and other agencies responsible for specific quality and produc- 
tion controls. The remainder will be carried out through the 
joint efforts of OPA operating departments and the Standards 
Division.” 

Technicians of the Standards Division staff will be available 
to every OPA operating branch and will develop such provisions 
for quality, quality definitions, labeling, or other standards 
devices as may be required to accomplish the purposes of any 
regulation—price, rationing, or rent. Standards Division men 
will be the primary channel of contact between OPA and the 
War Production Board and other Government agencies on all 
problems of product standards and simplification, and, in addi- 
tion, will undertake such tests of commodities or materials as 
OPA operating branches may require. 


. 


BRITONS WON BY JU. S. 
CANNED MEATS 


The chief difference between Ameri- 
can and British food is that the Ameri- 
can is so much more varied. British 
food, however wholesome, has always 
been much plainer than that of almost 
any other great nation. A London house- 
wife has no idea of the innumerable 
types of salad regularly made in the 
United States, no knowledge of the vari- 
ous sauces turned out by the ordinary 
French cook, no thought of the hors 
d’oeuvres produced at little cost in Scan- 
dinavia. In Britain, food is often much 
too orthodox; in peacetime the same 
meals used to turn up in endless rota- 
tion with little experiment. Roast beef, 
roast lamb, steaks, game, and fish made 
up the stock dishes. This lack of variety 
continued in wartime. 


So the wholesale introduction of Amer- 
ican canned food into Britain—a result 
of wartime rationing—has been welcom- 
ed by most people, who have suddenly 
discovered a whole field of new dishes. 
A nation whose kitchens* had previously 
been taking slowly to the can opener 
suddenly discovered how good these new 


foods were. The American novelties were 
first introduced by Lord Woolton’s Food 
Industry in an attempt to brighten war- 
time menus which, by reason of ration- 
ing, were tending to become more re- 
stricted. Dishes like chicken were be- 
coming rarer and more expensive; game 
was disappearing and quantities of beef 
and mutton were diminishing as_ ship- 
ping space became more valuable. 


Britain has always depended on im- 
ports for rather more than one-half its 
food. The island is small and highly 
industrialized. Bacon came from Den- 
mark, Eire, and more distant places; 
mutton, although home-reared lamb al- 
ways had a more succulent flavor, came 
mainly from New Zealand and Australia; 
beef from South America and other over- 
seas markets. Even in eggs, the country 
was far from self-supporting. So when 
the American canned meats made their 
first appearance, housewives quickly 
realized that they were being offered 
something more than a wartime make- 
shift. They were being introduced to a 
new form of food, which would prove 
just as acceptable after the war, when 
there would again be plenty of the stock 
dishes. Enormous stores of canned foods 


were built up under the lend-lease agree- 
ment with the United States. 


Now, after the British public has had 
more than a year to get used to the new 
ideas in food, the lend-lease canned meats 
prove the most popular individual item 
on the points rationing scheme. More 
points are consistently spent on U. S. 
luncheon meat than on any other item 
in the scheme. At times, perhaps, more 
are spent on these meats than on all 
other items put together. The effect of 
this innovation on British cooking after 
the war will be considerable, and so will 
its influence on the American export 
trade. It is taken for granted by big 
retailers in Britain that the demand will 
be permanent. Dishes like corned beef 
hash, which may be traditional to the 
United States, but which were almost 
completely unknown to the average Brit- 
isher before the war, are now appreci- 
ated as nutritious food, simple to make 
and tasty to eat. Such dishes will not 
automatically disappear from the British 
menu the moment roast beef returns in 
unrestricted quantities.— (By Connery 
Chapell, News Editor, London Daily Dis- 
patch, in The National Provisioner, July 
25.) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of official Washington rulings affecting the Canning and Allied 


industries for the information of executives. 


CHECKING THE CHISELERS 


Direct attack on the hidden price in- 
creases that result from debasement of 
quality, use of inferior materials, and 
“skimping” on measurements and work- 
manship is being launched by the Office 
of Price Alministration, Leon Henderson, 
Administrator, announced September 6. 

To this end, Mr. Henderson disclosed 
that he has created a Standards Division 
which will provide OPA operating divi- 
sions with the technical assistance re- 
quired to develop specific standards for 
inclusion in all OPA regulations where 
quality of product is a factor. These 
standards, which must be met if the 
commodity or product is to command the 
applicable maximum price, will include 
definitions of quality and may require 
goods to be identified and labeled accord- 
ingly. 

The new division will not confine its 
activities to price regulations alone, but 
will also develop the standards for ra- 
tioned commodities so that consumers 
will obtain fair quality as well as quan- 
tity when buying rationed goods. The 
new division will make the fullest use 
of the work being done by the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Agriculture, 
War Production Board, and other gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as qualified 
standardizing groups outside the gov- 
ernment. 

Initially, Dexter M. Keezer, Deputy 
Administrator in charge of general ser- 
vices, will act as director of the Stan- 
dards Division with Willis S. MacLeod 
as chief of technical operations. Dickson 
eek will be Mr. MacLeod’s senior tech- 
vical associate. 


SEASONAL BASE PERIOD 
DEFINED 


The phrase “seasonal base period” used 
' connection with tinplate quotas estab- 
-hed by Order M-81 refers to a twelve 
onths’ period beginning in one calendar 
ar and ending in the next. 
This was made clear by Interpretation 
‘0. 1 of Order M-81, as amended June 
The quota periods established by the 
der are for the calendar year 1942, ex- 
ot for products for which a seasonal 
se period is set up. 
Canners packing products for which 
‘ere is a seasonal base are entitled to 
quota for the 1942-43 packing season, 
addition to the quota which was used 
‘ring the 1941-42 season. The 1940-41 
ick remains as the seasonal base period. 
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The following interpretation was is- 
sued September 8, by Amory Houghton, 
Director-General for Operations with re- 
spect to Section 1068.1 (Conservation 
Order M-81 as Amended June 27, 1942). 

Subparagraph (c) (1) states, with ref- 
erence to quotas, that “The calendar year 
basis shall obtain, except for products 
for which a seasonal base period is speci- 
fied.” 

This provision means that a canner 
packing a product for which a seasonal 
base period is specified, may, until fur- 
ther order by the Director-General for 
Operations, use during the 1942-43 pack- 
ing season, the tinplate quota based upon 
his 1940-41 pack. The quota for the 
1942-43 packing season is separate from 
and in addition to the quota used during 
the 1941-42 packing season. “Seasonal 
base period” as used in Order M-81, as 
amended June 27, 1942, means a twelve 
months’ period beginning in one calen- 
dar year and ending in the next. 


SALMON REFROZEN 


Salmon which the Government did not 
purchase under the terms of a previous 
order is refrozen in the hands of can- 
ners until further notice by Supplemen- 
tary Order M-86-c, issued September 7, 
by the Director General for Operations. 

Under Supplementary Order M-86-b, 
which was issued on May 26, canners 
were required to set aside and hold their 
entire pack of salmon, pilchard (sar- 
dines), Atlantic sea herring, and mack- 
erel for the Government for a period of 
60 days after reporting to the WPB 
that the fish had been packed. The 60- 
day period has expired in the case of a 
small part of the salmon pack, and was 
about to expire for a much larger quan- 
tity. 

Today’s order prevents disposal of 
salmon in such cases and freezes again 
for an indefinite period any salmon which 
may have been released for civilian con- 
sumption under M-86-b, if it is still in 
the canner’s possession. Pilchard, At- 
lantic sea herring, and mackerel are still 
subject to the provisions of M-86-b, and 
may be sold freely after the 60-day per- 
iod expires. 

The order is tightened to make sure 
that Government requirements are satis- 
fied. The Government was not able to 
fill its needs under the original order 
because offerings were insufficient. After 
Government requirements are met, some 
salmon may be released for civilian con- 
sumption. 


Revised estimates indicate that the 
1942 salmon pack will be about 5,500,000 
to 6,000,000 cases. This would compare 
with a pack of approximately 7,000,000 
cases in 1941. Government requirements 
have been revised upward to approxi- 
mately 3,200,000 cases. 

Today’s order covers the entire amount 
of salmon packed any time from March 
1, 1942, to February 28, 1943. It is a 
companion to M-86 and M-86-a, which 
required canners to set aside for the 
Government certain percentages of their 
1942 fruit and vegetable pack. 


$6.00 A TON FOR USED No. 10 
CANS 


Sellers of used tin cans of size No. 10 
or larger—the type sought for plate from 
which beverage bottle caps may be 
punched—may charge no more than $6 
a ton for such cans, the Office of Price 
Administration announced September 5. 

This maximum price is established by 
the Office of Price Administration in 
Order No. 64 under Section 3(b) of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, and 
is immediately effective. The price is 
f.o.b. seller’s point of delivery to pur- 
chaser, or seller’s shipping point. 

Recently bottling companies had been 
buying the cans at prices reported as 
high as five cents each, sometimes pay- 
ing more than $130 by the ton, compared 
with present market prices of $3 to $10 
a ton for ordinary tin can scrap pur- 
chased by detinners and other processors. 

Distributors of bottled beverages are 
the principal collectors of the cans. Since 
black plate available to manufacturers 
of crown caps was limited some time ago 
to 60 per cent of 1941 tonnage by the 
War Production Board to free plate for 
war uses, beverage distributors have 
been buying the No. 10 and larger cans 
from hotels, restaurants and institutions, 
and turning them over to crown cap 
manufacturers thus boosting the price 
to the high figure. 

To halt bidding-up, and, at the same 
time establish uniform prices for large 
used cans, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the War Production Board is- 
sued companion orders designed to pro- 
mote orderly collection. This latest OPA 
action provides a maximum price for the 
large used cans. Earlier this month 
WPB, in Supplementary Order No. M- 
72-a, issued September 2, 1942, directed 
that used cans of No. 10 size (approxi- 
mately one gallon) or larger may be sold 
only to persons licensed by them. 


KANZLER SUCCEEDS 
HOUGHTON IN WPB POST 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, has announced 
the appointment of Ernest Kanzler as 
Director General for Operations. 

Mr. Kanzler succeeds Amory Hough- 
ton who has resigned as of September 
15, to return to his position as chairman 
of the board of the Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 

Mr. Kanzler, who has been serving as 
Deputy Chairman on Program Progress, 
will have supervision in his new post 
over all operations of the War Produc- 
tion Board carried out through industry 
branches and materials branches. 

He became Chief of the Automotive 
Branch with headquarters in Detroit in 
January, 1942. In March, he was ap- 
pointed Regional Director of the War 
Production Board in Detroit. He was 
in direct charge of WPB activities in 
connection with conversion of the auto- 
mobile industry. 


DETINNING EXPANSION 
PLANNED 


Old tin cans from U. S. kitchens will 
yield over 3,000 tons of pure tin and 297,- 
000 tons of steel scrap per year when 
the flow of cans to present detinning 
plants reaches capacity levels. To help 
relieve the critical shortage of both 
metals, an expansion program now under 
way will jump detinning capacity to re- 
cover a total of 5,000 tons of tin and 
495,000 tons of steel per year by the mid- 
dle of 1943. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL HEARING 


The Federal Security Agency has 
given notice of a hearing to be held Octo- 
ber 5 at 10:00 A. M. in Room 3106 South 
Building, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, on proposals to amend the 
definition and standard of identity for 
canned fruit cocktail, canned cocktailed 
fruits and canned fruits for cocktail. 
Evidence will be heard on a proposal to 
amend the regulation so as to provide 
for the addition of “light syrup” and 
“light fruit juice syrup” as optional in- 
gredients. 


IMPORTING MEXICAN LABOR 
FOR FARM WORK 


To meet a specific emergency in the 
California sugar-beet harvest, the War 
Manpower Commission September 6 ap- 
proved, upon the recommendation of the 
Regional Manpower Commission’s agri- 
cultural committee for California, the 
importation of 1500 Mexican farm work- 
ers. Accordingly certification was made 
to the Farm Security Administration. 

William Hopkins, Regional Manpower 
Director for the Pacific Coast, emphasiz- 
ed in Washington that, in addition to the 


1500 Mexicans required for the sugar 
beet harvest, local men and women in 
large numbers must be recruited in Cali- 
fornia to meet that state’s agricultural 
labor need. It is estimated that 150,000 
local people must be enlisted to help har- 
vest the state’s crops during 1942. A 
recruiting program for this purpose is 
being launched immediately through the 
cooperation of representatives of labor, 
management, and government agencies. 

While recruiting and transportation 
is being organized, the United States 
Employment Service will determine the 
specific points in California to which the 
workers will be brought. A wage board 
determination on prevailing wages in the 
areas will be made for the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Farm Security Administration will 
provide transportation, including subsist- 
ence and necessary medical care, except 
that growers will pay local transporta- 
tion costs from points to which the Mexi- 
can laborers will be brought by the Gov- 
ernment. Farm Security Administration 
is also responsible for administering con- 
tract agreements between growers and 
Mexican workers in accordance with 
stipulations made by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. These include payment of pre- 
vailing wages with a minimum of 30c 
an hour; minimum housing and sanitary 
facilities approved by the Farm Security 
Administration local representative; 
guarantee of not less than 75 per cent 
of employment to workers during the 
time they are in the area. Sunday ex- 


cluded; and no employment of Mexican: 


workers to reduce standards of our dis- 
placed domestic labor. 


Mexican workers will be admitted on 
temporary work permits from the Immi- 
gration Service for employment solely 
as agricultural workers. When they are 
no longer necessary for harvest needs, 
they will be returned to Mexico with 
transportation furnished by the Farm 
Security Administration. 


USDA STARTS MOVING WORK- 
ERS FOR HARVESTING CROPS 


One hundred and forty workers board- 
ed trains at Danville, Virginia, Septem- 
ber 4, bound for the apple and peach 
orchards and tomato and onion fields of 
Western New York State, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said. This in- 
augurated the program, jointly admin- 
istered by the U. S. Employment Service 
and the Farm Security Administration, 
of supplying workers for farmers who 
are short of labor for the harvesting of 
their war-vital crops. 

The workers were taken to Erie Coun- 
ty and housed during their employment 
in that territory at Farm Security’s 
migratory labor camp at Farnham. 

Fifty workers from Logan, Ohio, and 
33 from Richwood, West Virginia, also 
left September 4 for Monroe County, 
New York, to be housed in the migra- 
tory workers’ camp at Hamlin Beach. 

Under the program, the first of its 
kind in the Nation’s history, the U. S. 


Employment Service receives growers’ 
requests for workers and does the re- 
eruiting. If the workers have to be 
brought in from a distance beyond 200 
miles, the Farm Security Administration 
arranges for their transportation, their 
meals en route to the work area, their 
housing and if necessary, sees that they 
receive medical attention. 

The growers agree to pay $5 a head 
as their share of the transportation costs 
and to guarantee employment to the 
workers for a definite period at the pre- 
vailing agricultural wage, which is not 
to be less than 30 cents an hour or the 
piece rate equivalent. 


Farm Security arranges for the work- 
ers’ return transportation when their 
work agreements have been carried out. 
Where migratory camps are not avail- 
able, the farmers furnish housing which 
has been approved by the Farm Security 
Administration. 


“HOW TO SELL TO THE 
ARMY”—SCHOOL 


“How can we sell the army?” Thou- 
sands of manufacturers and distributors, 
large and small, have been asking that 
question over a period of months. To 
answer it, a “short course” will be held 
in Hotel Sherman on September 14 for 
those interested. Eighteen officers of the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster depot, Chi- 
cago, headed by Brigadier General Jos- 
eph E. Barzynski, Commanding General, 
will tell the story. It is expected that 
1,500 or more business men, interested in 
becoming suppliers to the armed ser- 
vices of the nation, will attend. The 
“school” is being sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Association of Manufacturers’ Rep- 
resentatives. 


Each officer who will assist General 
Barzynski in the program is a specialist 
in his own right. Some have had many 
years of army training while others, 
until recently in civilian life, are ex- 
perts in their own fields. The idea back 
of the meeting is to show the manufac- 
turers and others the shortest and most 
direct way for them to go about the 
task of fitting into the supply picture. 

Col. Rholand A. Isker, officer in charge 
of the subsistence research laboratory, 
will relate a step-by-step story telling 
how food samples submitted by manufac- 
turers are analyzed and considered be- 
fore purchase and how food needs are 
developed. Officers on his staff who spe- 
cialize in meats, vitamins, packaging and 
dehydrated foods will tell their individ- 
ual stories. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


During the week of September 14 
Canco’s Mr. Sturdy will address the 
Women’s Department Club at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, on the 14th; the Terre 
Haute Rotary Club on the 15th; and the 
Missouri Valley Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation at Kansas City on the 17th. 
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SAVING 10,000 TONS OF TIN 


WPB outlines the various steps to be taken designed to cut tin consumption 10 


to 25 per cent by 1943. Heavy electrolytic installations under way. 


This year’s domestic wartime demand 
for tin for cans, over 21,000 long tons, 
will be cut almost in half in 1943 by a 
WPB program now under way to use 
electrolytic tin plate and bonderized black 
plate in place of the hot dipped tin plate 
now used. 

Peace-time practice was to make cans 
from hot dipped tin plate having 1.5 
pounds of tin per base box of about 100 
pounds. Under pressure of wartime con- 
servation, hot dipped plate was reduced 
to 1.25 pounds of tin per base box where 
such plate is applicable. 

Realizing that this reduction was only 
a drop in the bucket in a situation where 
90 per cent of our tin supply had been 
cut off, WPB early in the war pushed pro- 
duction of a new type of tin plate re- 
quiring much less tin—electrolytic plate. 

Electrolytic tin plate had been in lim- 
ited use for several years, mostly for 
dry-packed products. The production 
process is a deposit of pure tin on steel 
black plate by electrolysis, similar to 
nickel or chromium plating. Experience 
has proved that electrolytic tin plate can 
be made with as little tin as 0.1 pound 
per base box, contrasted with 1.5 pounds 
of tin in old-fashioned hot dipped plate. 
Experiments showed that a tin deposit 
of 0.5 pounds per base box was, however, 
more practical for most purposes, and it 
is on this basis that most of our new 
electrolytic tin plate is being made. 


A second important means of getting 
cans and at the same time reducing the 
amount of tin required, is bonderized 
black plate. This is a process of treat- 
ing the surface of the steel to make cer- 
tain lacquers adhere to it firmly enough 
to prevent corrosion by the substance 
packed. 


The kind of plate required in cans © 


varies with the substance to be packed. 
Some products need the 1.5 pounds-of- 
tin-per-base-box, and it is claimed that 
hey cannot be packed successfully in 
ess. About 5 per cent of our cans must 
be of this type. These are usually for 
vacking the more acid or corrosive sub- 
stances. Other products can be packed 
satisfactorily in steel plate without. any 
‘in at all. 


To bring about maximum conservation 
of our limited tin supplies in fulfilling 
the needs for which tin cans must be 
used WPB has under way a program of 
~rogressive decrease of tin in cans wher- 
ever practical. 


The first step in conservation, already 
accomplished, is limitation on can use. 
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The second step in the program is sub- 
stitution of electrolytic tin plate and 
bonderized steel ends for cans wherever 
the nature of the pack permits. This is 
estimated to save 3,500 tons of tin per 
year by 19438. 


The third step is substitution of elec- 
trolytic tin plate bodies and bonderized 
steel ends wherever practical. This will 
save an additional 4,300 tons of tin, a 
total of 7,800 tons per year. 


The fourth step in use of electrolytic 
tin plate and bonderized steel for both 
bodies and ends wherever possible, for 
an additional saving of 3,300 tons. The 
total estimated to be saved by this pro- 
gram per year by 1943 is thus about 10,- 
000 tons. 


An interesting problem develops in 
connection with the fourth step which 
may alter the program somewhat. The 
primary objective is to save tin. Tin is 
needed for coating the steel, and for 
solder to seal the joints. A balance of 
these two needs must be achieved to get 
maximum savings. In the all-bonderized 
can, a tin-lead solder must be used, 
whereas in a combination electrolytic- 
plate-bonderized can, silver-lead solder 
can be used. The saving of tin in solder 
in the latter case may easily amount to 
more than the saving of tin from de- 
creased use of electrolytic plate. 


Production of electrolytic tin plate in- 
volves deep-seated changes in tin plate 
production, and it cannot be accomplished 
over night. Entire new plants, costing 
millions of dollars, must be built. The 
plating vats of such plants are as deep 
as a two story house. Such construction 
is at the expense of critical materials of 
the most urgent nature required for 
other vital war construction, and ex- 
plains why unlimited new electrolytic 
plant construction cannot be undertaken. 

Some estimates place the expenditures 
required at a total of over 75 million 
dollars for new electrolytic tin plate 
plants. 


The present construction program, now 
well under way, will provide enough elec- 
trolytic tin plate capacity to permit the 
savings outlined above by 1943, twenty- 
seven electrolytic tin units are currently 
under construction and 18 bonderizing 
plants. Some are in the same plants as 
former tin dip units. Unfortunately, 
conversion of tin dip plants to electro- 
lysis is not possible. 


Another obstacle and one which is not 
yet solved completely, is the need to heat- 
treat the electrolytic plate after plating 


to develop a metallurgical bond—really 
an alloying of the tin and steel—between 
the plate and the tin coating. This is 
necessary to permit efficient soldering of 
the cans, and to provide a surface which 
will take can enamels satisfactorily. Ex- 
periments are now being conducted on 
this phase of the problems. 


The broad tin conservation program 
includes substitution of other materials 
for tin wherever possible. Inasmuch as 
some products must be packed in the 
heavy hot dipped tin plate cans (1.5 
pounds of tin rer base box), efforts are 
now being made to pack as much of this 
type of product in glass and other non- 
tin containers as possible. 


Certain large canning plants are ex- 
rected to install one or more production 
lines for use of glass containers. This 
can be done adequately only in the large 
plants, where one of perhaps 25 lines 
will be so converted. Container filling 
lines are expensive in critical materials, 
skilled labor and machine facilities, so 
they cannot be built except where marked 
tin savings will be accomplished. It is 
obvious that substitution of glass for tin 
in such a case would save much more tin 
than would substitution of glass for .5 
pound electrolytic tin plate. The saving 
in tin would be three times as great. 


The great unknown in the tin conver- 
sion program at present is scientific 
knowledge of what products can be pack- 
ed successfully in what kinds of contain- 
ers. It is not known exactly whether 
electrolytic tin plate or bonderized steel 
cans will preserve some foods. 


The only way to attack this problem 
is to pack the product in the suggested 
cans, store it for six months, and see 
what has happened. This research will 
take some time, and it is not expected 
that reasonably full information can be 
available before the 1943 season. 


Advice from the WPB Iron and Steel 
Branch indicates that all these factors 
will come out about even—in time for 
the 1943 pack of foods. The electrolytic 
tin plate plants will be completed by that 
time, and the research on container suit- 
ability will be fairly well along, so that 
the 1943 food pack will take full advan- 
tage of the conservation now planned. 
Thus 10,000 tons of critically needed tin 
will be saved in that year. This saving 
amounts to over 10 per cent of a peace- 
time year’s total consumption and in 
1943 will run close to 25 per cent of the 
year’s total demands. 
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IN THE CANNING OF PEAS 


THE PROTECTION OF NATURAL GREEN PIGMENT 


Abstract of paper by J. S. Blair and T. B. Ayres of the American Can Company, 
Maywood, IIl., presented before a symposium on ‘’Methods for the Preservation 
of Foods—Their Wartime Aspects’, held by the Division of Agricultural and 
Food Chemistry of the American Chemical Society, Buffalo, N. Y., Thursday, 
Sept. 10, at 9:00 a. m. 


The discerning housewife is aware of 
the fact that when she cooks fresh peas 
the fresh green color loses some of its 
vividness, particularly if the peas are 
rather mature and therefore need rather 
prolonged cooking in order to be tender. 


When peas are canned, either in the 
home or in commercial practice, it is 
necessary, for the purpose of steriliza- 
tion, to heat the vegetable longer and 
at a higher temperature than in ordinary 
cooking. The result is that the vivid 
green of the fresh vegetable is converted 
to the “olive” color characteristic of 
canned peas. 


A new canning procedure has recently 
been developed, however, which protects 
the natural greenness of peas during 
canning so well that the canned peas are 
actually greener than fresh-cooked peas 
often are. No artificial coloring of any 
kind is used in the new canning proced- 
ure, which was developed in the labora- 
tories of the American Can Company. 


Chlorophyll, the natural green pig- 
ment of plants, is in reality a mixture 
of two closely related substances, chloro- 
phyll A and chlorophyll B. The great 
master of chlorophyll chemistry was 
Richard Willstatter, who received the 
Nobel prize in chemistry for his work in 
1915. Prior to Willstatter’s work many 
different green pigments were supposed 
to exist in different species of green 
plants, but Willstatter was able to show 
that these earlier conclusions were in er- 
ror and that all green plants have the 
same green pigment. Willstatter and 
others have found that the concentration 
of chlorophyll in the leaves of green 
plants ranges from 1500 to 3500 parts 
per million. 


Peas contain their greatest amount of 
chlorophyll when at the optimum matur- 
ity for cooking or canning as succulent 
peas. Blair and Ayres have found, how- 
ever, that even at this stage peas do not 
contain more than 130 parts per million 
of chlorophyll. 


Even before Willstatter’s time it was 
known that acidity destroys the green 
color of leaves and that an alkaline en- 
vironment’ protects their greenness 
against destruction by heat. This is the 
principle underlying the fairly well- 
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known practice of using “baking soda” 
(sodium bicarbonate) to minimize the 
loss of color while cooking peas in the 
home. The new canning procedure is 
based (1) on the alkalizing principle and 
(2) on a discovery of the reasons why 
baking soda and similar substances are 
the wrong kind of reagents with which 
to do the alkalizing. 


Earlier attempts to use the alkalizing 
principle for the protection of greenness 
in canning have been based on the use of 
sodium bicarbonate, disodium phosphate, 
and similar reagents. The resulting can- 
ned product, although somewhat green, 
was very soft or unpleasantly “mushy” 
in texture. This softening effect was 
ascribed solely to the alkalinity; a con- 
clusion which we have found to be er- 
roneous. 


The natural texture of peas and other 
plant tissue is largely due to its natural 
content of calcium and magnesium, in 
chemical combination with substances, 
such as pectins, which cement the walls 
of the plant cells together. When these 
substances lose their calcium and mag- 
nesium the tissue becomes soft. Hot 
water will extract some of the magnes- 
ium but very little of the calcium from 
peas. However, if the water contains 
sodium salts in solution a chemical inter- 
change takes place which results in the 
extraction of considerably more calcium 
and magnesium than can be removed by 
water alone. 


We have found that the softening ef- 
fect of sodium bicarbonate on peas is 
due to this “base-exchange”’ effect of the 
sodium constituent, rather than, as had 
been assumed, to the alkaline factor. 
This is confirmed by the fact that when 
a calcium hydroxide solution (lime wa- 
ter) is used as an alkalizing reagent, 
canned peas may be obtained which are 
green but actually much harder than the 
conventional product. 


Therefore, the new canning procedure 
comprises three successive steps in which 
alkalizing compounds of sodium, calcium 
and magnesium are used successively, 
under closely controlled conditions and 
in small concentration. The resulting 
canned product has a texture closely 
comparable with that of similar peas 


canned by the conventional procedure. 
Furthermore, the calcium and magnes- 
ium content of the canned peas (exclu- 
sive of the “brine” or liquor) is approxi- 
mately the same as the calcium and mag- 
nesium content of the peas in the fresh 
uncooked state. 


The chemical evidence indicates that 
the nutritional value of peas canned by 
the new procedure is equal to that of the 
average conventional product. Most 
people who have tasted the new product 
have considered that its flavor is a closer 
approach to the flavor of fresh-cooked 
peas than can be achieved by the con- 
ventional canning procedure. This flavor 
benefit inherent in slight alkalinization 
was not recognized until the texture diffi- 
culties were overcome. 


We believe that this flavor benefit is 
due, in part to the fact that certain 
natural flavorful constituents of peas are 
themselves weak acids and bases. In 
accordance with a fundamental chemi- 
cal principle, the aromaticity of such 
substances depends to a marked degree 
on the acidity or alkalinity of their en- 
vironment. Conventionally canned peas 
are slightly more acid and peas canned 
by the new procedure are slightly more 
alkaline than fresh raw peas. It appears 
that the effect of slight alkalinity, on 
this natural aromatic constituents of 
peas, is more favorable, as to flavor, than 
is the effect of slight acidity. 


Analytical results obtained by us show 
that their procedure protects against 
change about 60 per cent of the chloro- 
phyll of the peas, the other 40 per cent 
being lost by the same type of change 
which goes to completion in the conven- 
tional canning procedure. 


As a consequence of the fact that their 
greenness is due to chlorophyll itself and 
not to any more stable pigment, peas 
canned by the new procedure will lose a 
good deal of their greenness if they are 
stored in a warm place. On the other 
hand, the color is well maintained if the 
temperature does not exceed 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This is, however, merely a 
specific and striking illustration of the 
general truism that high-quality can- 
ned foods of all kinds are not as staple 
as eight-penny nails but will depreciate 
in quality in prolonged warm storage. 
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Uncle Sam 
on the job -there....and here ) 


About 35 per cent of canned 
essential foods+ peas, corn, 


string beans and tomatoes—are 
going to Uncle Sam. 


The remainder are serving in the 
battle of health and morale on 
the home front. 


The importance of the contribu- 
tion of essential foods to the war 
effort is recognized in the govern- 
ment’s decrees that while there 
shall be no tin cans for tennis 
balls, fancy folderols, or for purely 


frivolous foods, there shall be 
no limit on cans for such down-to- 
earth health sustainers as peas, 
corn, string beans and tomatoes. 


So the packers of America are 
up to their necks in war work, 
and we are glad to back them 
up with a flowing stream of flaw- 
less Crown Cans—with our fine, 
modern manufacturing facilities, 
our large laboratory staff, our 
highly trained field organization 
and our dependable deliveries. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. « Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
New York « Baltimore « St. Louis « Houston « Madison » Orlando « Fort Wayne « Nebraska City 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 


On the evening of August 22 the Berlin Chapman employees and 
management held a get acquainted open house party in the main unit of 
several new additions built to handle their war production. Music by a 
popular orchestra, dancing and refreshments were enjoyed by young and 
old. The highlight of the evening, however, was the presentation of the 
flag shown here—the award for 100% participation in the 10% War 


Savings Plan. 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Rumor has the Sherman, Bismarck 
and LaSalle hotels, Chicago, headquar- 
ters for the National Convention next 
January. No official action has been 
taken by the “Powers That Be” to con- 
firm that rumor. Conditions are too un- 
certain, the Army may yet take over fur- 
ther hotel accommodations, and _ the 
transportation situation, too, is too un- 
settled to predict what conditions may 
be by that time. 


GERBER BOND PURCHASES 


Employees of the Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan, have pur- 
chased 1096 Bonds through the company 
since the voluntary payroll deduction 
plan was established last January. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the employees 
are now purchasing Bonds on this plan, 
and over 100 employees are applying 10 
per cent or more of their earnings to 
the purchase of Bonds. This total does 
not include those who have purchased 
Bonds through other channels. 


STOPS FOR THE DURATION 


Rice Brothers, canners of shrimp at 
Aransas Pass, Texas, have discontinued 
their canning operations for the dura- 
tion. Under the name of Rice Brothers 
& Company, the Rice Brothers, S. E. and 
R. R., operate as ship builders at Rock- 
port, Texas. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


Along with the request of the Govern- 
ment that all meetings consume as little 
time as possible, the Twenty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association has been stream- 
lined into a one-day meeting to be held 
at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Friday, November 20. 


FIRE DESTROYS KENT PLANT 


The Kent Packing Company’s plant at 
Rock Hall, Maryland, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire, which broke out shortly 
after operations got under way, on Sat- 
urday morning, August 29. Canners 
within a radius of 50 miles are using 
the tomatoes under contract by this 
plant, so that no loss will be suffered by 
the farmers. Lowery Harrison, plant 
operator, has not announced future 
plans. 


CANNED FOODS GIVEN OKAY IN 
GAS WARFARE 


Speaking before the American Chemi- 
cal Society at Buffalo, New York, Sep- 
tember 9, Dr. Sidney H. Katz of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Maryland, gave canned foods 
a clean slate as protected against gas 
attack. “Fortunately,” said Dr. Katz, 
“protection of foodstuffs is not difficult. 
Many types of commercial packaging 
materials and packages afford effective 


protection. Sealed containers of metal, 
glazed earthenware or glass—give per- 
fect protection. Bulk foodstuffs can be 
protected by enclosed storage in build- 
ings or by tarpaulins in the open air. 
Numerous foods are supplied in cartons 
comprising several layers of dense pa- 
per, wax paper, cellophane or other 
manufactured film, which afford very 
good protection for their contents.” 


EXHIBITS AT DEHYDRATION SCHOOLS 


A limited amount of space is being 
provided for manufacturers of dehydra- 
tion equipment to display literature deal- 
ing with equipment or accessories of in- 
terest at the U.S.D.A. Dehydration 
Schools, one to be held at the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, Albany, 
California, from September 21 to Octo- 
ber 3, and the second to be a repetition 
of the first held at the plant of the Beech 
Nut Packing Company, Rochester, New 
York, October 19 to 31. Manufacturers 
wishing to make displays will be limited 
to take space approximately 4 feet wide 
and 4 feet long, who will provide their 
own display signs, which will be of uni- 
form size of white stiff Bristol board 10 
inches long and 8 inches wide, and will 
contain the name and address of the 
company, as well as the name and ad- 
dress of the nearest representative. No 
company representative will be allowed 
in attendance. No working models nor 
motion pictures, still views or transpar- 
ents, decorations or special illumination 
will be permitted. 


CAMPELL’S CONDENSED SOUPS 


The new type condensed soups ordered 
by WPB in the tin conservation move, 
are now being made at Campbell Soup 
Company’s Camden, N. J., and Chicago 
factories, and will soon be ready for ship- 
ment to wholesalers. 


HOWARD GRIFFIN MOVES 


Howard J. Griffin, genial representa- 
tive of Huntley Manufacturing Company, 
has moved from Bala Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Merion Station, Pennsylvania, 
P. O. Box 103. 


RAYMOND, JAP PRISONER, FREED 


J. N. Raymond, president of the 
American Trading Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., an importing and exporting 
concern, has returned from what was to 
have been a short business trip to Man- 
ila: He left here by plane last October 
16 to direct repairs on one of the com- 
pany’s boats and found it necessary to 
have the vessel towed to Hongkong. On 
December 7 he was ready to board the 
clipper for home when Japanese planes 
appeared and rained bombs on Hong- 
kong. Taken prisoner by the Japanese 
his family did not hear from him direct- 
ly until the diplomatic exchange liner 
Gripsholm arrived recently at New York. 
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SOME WAR DEPARTMENT PRICES 


The following are prices on Tomatoes, 
Tomato Juice and Catsup reported as 
being paid by the Quartermaster Corps: 


CANNED TOMATOES 


No. 2 Top Standards $ .95 
No. 2 Extra 1.00 
No. 2% Top StandardB,.............csccceee 1.25 


No. 2% Ex. Standards, 75-80 score 1.30 
No. 2% Ex. Standards, over 80 score 1.35 
No. 10 Top Stamdards.....cccsccccsceccocscee 4.50 
No. 10 Ex. Standards, 75-80 score.. 4.60 
No. 10 Ex. Standards, over 80 score 4.75 

All prices are net basis commercial 
corrugated boxes. Uncertified canners’ 
prices are 5c less for 2s, 10¢ less for 
2%s, and 25c less for 10s. 


TOMATO JUICE 
Maximum prices, where canners own 
individual OPA formula ceilings, less 
brokerage and cash discounts are higher: 


46 ounce, 85-90 SCOTEC........ccccccccccccsscees $1.80 
46 ounce, Over 90 SCOTE........ccccccccsssees 1.85 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Maximum prices, where canners own 
individual OPA formula ceilings, less 
brokerage and cash discounts, are higher: 
14 oz. Bottles, 25 to 29% solids........ $1.20 
14 oz. Bottles, 30 to 32% solids........ 1.25 


14 oz. Bottles, over 33% solids.......... 1.30 
No..10 Tins, 25 to 29% solids............ 6.00 
No. 10 Tins, 30 to 32% solids............ 6.50 
No. 10 Tins, over 33% solids............ 7.00 


the TAPER TIP. . . 


FRANK O’BRIEN CONTINENTAL 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


In addition to Mr. S. J. Steele, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the company for 
a number of years, with headquarters in 


FRANK J. O'BRIEN 


Chicago, the directors of Continental 
Can Company, Inc., September 9, elected 
Mr. Frank J. O’Brien an Executive Vice- 
President of the company, with head- 
quarters in New York. 


Mr. O’Brien has been Vice-President 
in charge of Manufacture for the past 
six years, prior to which he was General 
Manager of Production for the company. 
Mr. O’Brien has been actively connected 
with the can manufacturing industry for 
more than twenty-five years, coming to 
Continental in 1928 upon the company’s 
acquisition of the Southern Can Com- 
pany of Baltimore, with which company 
he held the position of Vice-President 
and General Manager. Mr. O’Brien has 
also been a director of Continental Can 
Company, Inc., since March 1938. 


U. S. WARTIME MEAT SUPPLY 


Last year, from July 1, 1941 to June 
30, 1942, the United States produced 20 
billion pounds of meat. This year from 
Jvuly 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943, we will 
produce, according to present schedules, 
24 billion pounds of meat. Of this 
amount at least 6 billion pounds will go 
to our armed forces and our allies. This 
will leave 18 billion pounds of meat this 
year for U. S. civilian use. This means 
an average of 24 pounds per person per 
week, or about the same amount of meat 
per person on the average during the 
ten year period 1931-1940. Because we 
must provide meat for our fighting men 
and our allies, civilians this year will 
have somewhat less meat than last year. 
Our 2% pounds of meat per person com- 
pares with weekly rations of 5 ounces 
for Belgium, 12 ounces for Germany and 
1 pound for Britain, according to the 
Office of War Information. 


Victory 


ICTORY 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 


LABELS 


CORN TRIMMER 


selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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SOME CARDINAL RULES OF TRADING 


The many changes in selling procedure brought about by the war are here dis- 
cussed and helpful suggestions offered paving the way for a head start when 
victory is accomplished and normalacy returns—By BETTER PROFITS. 


N the book, “America Organizes to Win the War”, 
soldiers of the First World War will learn with sur- 
prise that many standard practices with which they 

were familiar have been discarded in the present 
streamlining of field operations. Still, authorities are 
agreed that the newer methods are required for the 
bringing of our 1942 armies to a state of preparedness 
comparable with that of their opponents. 

Canners will have to learn many similar lessons dur- 
ing the weeks and months to come. Business today is 
being conducted at a tempo that requires many speed- 
ups in procedures we have come to believe almost as 
unchangeable as the ancient laws of the Medes and 
Persians. For instance, from time immemorial, we 
have expected to offer goods subject to approval of 
sample. Offers are made by our salesmen, orders 
taken, wired or air mailed to the plants and samples 
forwarded in due course. Received, they are lugged 
around to the buyer who looks them over and if in need 
of the goods, if the sample in his opinion is up to speci- 
fications, the order is confirmed. I’ll grant you that 
in some cases in the past, even after all this rigamarole 
and mumbo-jumbo has been gone through with, the 
final shipment has to be rejected for cause. However, 
the majority of canners play the game straight, ship- 
ments are always according to sample and in the rare 
instances when this has not been the case, adjustments 
satisfactory to all parties have been made promptly. 


Today far too many buyers are working along the 
same old lines with far too many canners, especially 
those whose offerings have been found in the past to 
have been up to samples as submitted. Offerings are 
far too scarce, need for the goods ordered is too urgent 
for active distributors to follow the old procedure and 
like it. In too many cases goods have been sold, espe- 
cially in small lots, while some buyer who wanted them 
and needed them badly was approving samples. Can- 
ners everywhere ought to start immediately to train 
buyers to buy offerings, firm, for immediate shipment 
as specified, and to allow the fussing over samples to 
wait until arrival of the goods. Rejections may be 
made for sufficient cause just as readily under this plan 
as under the old, and movement of many goods will be 
speeded up greatly. If your representation is largely 
by brokers, you will find they will welcome this innova- 
tion if indeed, they have not already been operating 
along these lines. 


Another matter we will have to take into considera- 
tion soon is that of catering to finicky customers. All 
of us have been guilty; wholesaler, retailer, canner and 
broker. The great American housewife has been al- 
ways-in our minds as her thoughts and wishes have 
been interpreted to us by those close to her. If she 
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preferred early variety peas to sweets, we increased 
our plantings of early peas even though our fields pro- 
vided larger yields of sweets per acre. We did not 
take the time or trouble to do a good selling job on 
the virtues and general excellence of the latter. Only 
tonight I saw a housewife ordering paprika. The more 
or less square can now on hand in retail stores for the 
most part was handed her and she said: “Haven’t you 
any in the round can? That’s the sort I have always 
used.” Her husband whispered “Take the square can 
and another too and like ’em both.” He knew some- 
thing about the coming scarcity of paprika! Just so 
will your market that has always liked a certain pack 
of your vegetables accept what you have in equal grade 
and like it. 


Do not hesitate to make this very plain to all who 
are selling for you. The mere fact you have any goods 
to offer will soon be unusual, and should be helpful to 
you in leveling stocks on hand. However, buyers. will 
fall into line with your plans much more readily if you 
point out at each opportunity that your suggestions are 
the rule rather than the exception. Do it diplomatically 
but get the story over so that it sticks. In offering the 
suggestion, however, do not make the mistake of even 
seeming to apply pressure, but instead, sell the idea 
thoroughly that in making the offer you are only trying 
to be of the most service possible under the circum- 
stances. Your thoughtfulness will be appreciated and 
your good-will enhanced. And when the great conflict 
is ended you will take up, not where you left off, but 
you will find yourself with more business than you can 
handle because customers will remember how you at 
least tried to help them out in ’42. 


A quotation from a widely read commercial paper 
has been given wide circulation’lately. The canner is 
supposed to have written his broker telling him he had 
but little to offer this season after Government require- 
ments had been taken care of, but the letter ended with 
the reassuring statement: “Never mind, next year I 
won’t have anything to offer.” This is a wonderful 
example of how not to do your full share in backing 
up the boys all over the world who are fighting our 
battles for us. Another fine way in which to give the 
enemy comfort and assistance is by means of telling 
everyone you meet the terrible things you hear are 
going to happen soon. Never mind how accurate the 
report may be, send it along as something you have 
heard and that might happen and in time it will come 
to pass if individual conversation will make it possible. 
There are still football games in the near future, the 
World Series will be played, you will not be shirking 
your full duty to all-out participation in the war if you 
forget the telling of the latest digest of terrible things 
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to come in the future, which you have just received 
from some one or other. 

Yesterday a supervisor and his territorial man called 
on a pretty level headed buyer. The supervisor has 
been known for some time as a high pressure salesman 
but sometimes it’s hard not to more than half believe 
what he tells you. The burden of his conversation this 
time was that after the President talked on Labor Day 
the market for a certain basic commodity would sky- 
rocket. His arguments were almost irrefutable, the 
buyer was probably strongly impelled to start phoning 
leading buyers in an attempt to get them under cover 
before the shock came. He was probably only kept 
from doing this by the thought that maybe all the 
dreadful happenings forecast would not occur. Don’t 
get so far out on a limb with any statement of what 
may happen tomorrow or next week you will have to 
saw the limb off. That’s not really operating differ- 
ently now than you should operate at all times but you 
need the admonition now more than ever. 


Play for the breaks. You may have in mind some 
factory operation that will fit into the war effort, or 
some packing plan that will help increase the available 
supply of food. The whole thing may be foreign to 
your line of business heretofore, but play for a break. 
Get into production, no telling what the consumer de- 
mand will be six months from now. There is a coffee 
product on the market today that when received in a 
wholesaler’s stock must be hidden from the sight of 
all who visit the warehouse and then parcelled out in 
six package lots to customers. A few years ago a dehy- 
drated coffee had the entire field to itself and many 
thought it was in an unassailable position on the trade. 
A newer product has the call today. Heinz was all set 
for a smashing campaign on its new petroleum base 
product Swerl, and along comes a Government depart- 
ment and takes the output or nearly takes it for some 
time to come. You would not generally associate the 


name of Heinz with that of a product to be used in the . 


place of soap but Heinz played for a break and got it. 
Imagine the head start this product will have when 
again available for liberal distribution, and it can be 
sold as a product that was so well liked by such a part 
of our armed forces that it was taken over for a part 
at least of the war. 


Let’s restate the case again. Streamline your sam- 
ple rules for the duration; sell goods according to your 
usual description, subject to immediate acceptance ac- 
cording to description. Give your customers better, 
orompter service this way. Sell what you have’ where 
‘t can be sold conveniently without catering to this 
whim and that of buyers who are still hoping the war 
‘s only a dream and that someday soon will all be over. 
Do this diplomatically, however, and in such a manner 
vour customers will feel you are still favoring them. 
in your contact with the trade, stay cheerful, stick to 
<nown facts about crops, crop conditions and the like 
of that. Refuse to be a tale bearer. Be a gloom chaser 
instead. Not a Pollyanna sort of fellow but just your 
aatural self without frills or forebodings. We all have 
worries of our own. You’ll do more business and sleep 
cetter nights by following these cardinal rules this 
year, and as the war goes on. 
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Stainless Steel and Monel. 


Company, Berlin, Wisconsin. 


LIKE 


ADHESIVES 
THEYRE 


FOR CA NNERS| 


plete line of lap_ pastes, 
Si gums and cements, 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 


tion we build metal tanks especially 
selected for your foods, free of con- 
tamination, which heretofor has prov- 
en detrimental to the food value. Met- 
als successfully used are Nickel- 


The choice of special coils for spec- 
ial foods of a capacity well balanced 
to fit the tanks or vats which you use 
is a serious engineering problem. 
Consult our experts regarding it. Coils 
of any metal, are electric welded and 
fitted with drain plugs to prevent 
freezing. Write Berlin Chapman 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 
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4 
A. K. ROBINS & Inc. 
Baltimore 
Serving the Eastern Shore 
Other warehouse stocks conveniently located in 
all canning areas. 


ADVERTISING IN WARTIME 


[Editorial in The New York Times of 
August 31, 1942] 


The statement of the Treasury’s views on ad- 
vertising in wartime, which has been prepared 
in consultation with the Association of National 
Advertisers, will have a wholesome effect in 
clearing up doubts that have surrounded that 
question. It was drawn up following a confer- 
ence in Washington with the appropriate offi- 
cials and has been issued with the approval of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The Treasury and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue “fully appreciate the important part 
advertising plays in our national economy.” 
There is no intention to restrict “reasonable 
and normal advertising by disallowing it as a 
deductible expense.” Any advertiser who is in 
doubt whether his expenditures are deductible 
for tax purposes may ask for an advance ruling 
to clear up the question. In general, it is 
stated, advertising will be considered a legiti- 
mate deduction for tax purposes, except when 
it is carried to an “unreasonable extent” or 
becomes “an obvious attempt to avoid tax pay- 
ments.” This policy will obtain alike for com- 
panies engaged wholly, partly or not at all in 
Government contracts. It will apply equally to 
old companies converted to war or new com- 
panies created for war work. 


Perhaps even more significant than these 
general statements of principle, excellent as 
they are, is the recognition set forth in the 


ADVERTISING - A LEGITIMATE 
DEDUCTION FOR 


TAX PURPOSES 


statement of the fact that war so far from 
eliminating the need for advertising, creates in- 
creased needs for it in many directions. (Italics 
ours.) The statement cites, for example, the 
need for advertising to take the place of the 
direct work of salesmen whose calls have been 
reduced by tire and gasoline rationing and by 
other wartime factors. It cites the role of ad- 
vertising in facilitating the flow of raw mate- 
rials through salvage campaigns; the need to 
acquaint the public with the new or alternative 
products provided to replace goods eliminated 
by war priorities; the part advertising can play 
in changing the buying habits of people and in 
helping to speed the war effort through mes- 
sages addressed to workers. Of particular in- 
terest is the recognition by the Treasury that 
new companies which have come into being for 
the production of war materials have a legiti- 
mate right to advertise, “so that when the war 
ends and they turn to peacetime production the 
public will be familiar with their names, and 
hence their plant investment may be protected.” 


This clarification of the Treasury’s position 
does not, of course, alter the strict rules adopted 
by the Army and Navy, which in many in- 
stances refuse to recognize advertising as a 
legitimate item of cost. But the statement 
should brush away the unhappy doubts and sus- 
picions that have existed to the effect that im- 
portant elements in the Government, funda- 
mentally hostile to advertising, wanted to use 
the war as a pretext for driving it out of busi- 
ness. If such elements exist, they do not shape 
the policies of the Treasury. 


Keep your name and business Alive 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomatoes Are Having A Hard Time— 

Prices Now Above Early Floor—Buyers 

Hungry for Goods—Peas Puzzle—Corn does 

Fine Job—Trying to Buy Future Beans— 
War Department Pleased. 


TOMATOES — The tomato crop is 
having a hard time of it in many 
sections. Too much wet and cold 
early, followed by good growing 
weather, gave promise of a sturdy 
crop that would carry through lat- 
er; but weeds took a hand, and fur- 
ther heavy rains, and much fog 
leaves it in questionable condition 
in this heavy tomato canning re- 
gion. The guage which has always 
proved serviceable, the supply and 
the prices of tomatoes in the whole- 
sale market here in Baltimore— 
because the open market tomato 
growers rush their stocks to this 
big canning center—has been all 
out of whack this season. The first 
cannery tomato prices set 75c to 
$1 per bushel; within a week this 
dropped down to 20c to 40c per 
bushel, then came the two weeks 
deluge, and prices went back to the 
opening, thus fooling everybody 
that the greatest tomato glut in 
history was on. Since then there 
have been days when there were 
no prices to quote, and it has been 
a hit and miss thing ever since. As 
we write cannery tomatoes are 
quoted: “‘canners’ stock mostly 90c 
per bushel.” This ought to be the 
very peak of tomato crop and can- 
ning. 

Notice in the Crop Reports, and 
even before now, that some canners 
igure their crop and pack is 
“hrough. Other sections are just 
‘coming on, and there are regions 
vhere excellent crops, and big 
vacks are being made. California 
10pes to help out materially in this, 
ut they are not in the market out 
-here until they see what the out- 
-ome will be. Everyone hopes that 
ill sections may pick up and that 
1t least we may come nearer to the 
40 million cases asked for than now 
seems at all possible. Do all you 
can to help. 
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Labor has been more of a prob- 
lem than at first feared, and costs 
have been forced up. As a result 
instead of the “support price” of 
95c, 2s standards have moved up 
to 9714e, with extra standards at 
$1.1214; 214s extra standards, 
$1.45, and 10s of this quality at 
$5.50. Canners are not offering, 
as under weather conditions they 
do not know where they may be. 
When the Government set 35 per 
cent of the tomato pack as its re- 
quirements, it figured on a 40 mil- 
lion case pack, or in other words, 
it wanted 14,000,000 cases of toma- 
Regardless of what the ulti- 
mate pack may be it will want at 
least those 14 million cases, and it 
is our guess that that amount will 
be increased 50 per cent to cover 
the rapid additions to our fighting 
forces, and added calls from our 
allies, and to cover the time until 
next year’s tomato canning season. 


No tomato canner need worry 
about selling his entire pack, if it 
is worth while, at a price that will 
show a profit (and if it is deliber- 
ately not ‘worth while’ we hope 
they put you in a concentration 
camp). Distributors now know 
this, but naturally they are on the 
watch for every chance to buy any 
tomatoes or any other canned 
foods. Notice that the Government 
is going to police the quality, and 
the labeling. You have that in this 
issue. 


Peas have the buyers puzzled. 
They note that the pack was the 
largest on record, and yet when 
they seek fancies for their private 
labels they can get no one to show 
his hand, as if the market were 
cleaned up. The support price is 
bottom, and here again prices have 
advanced slightly. 


The corn pack is coming through 
like the Marines. It will be a good 
pack, of fine quality, and as it is 
nearly all in the cans now, that 
branch of the industry can rest 
easy. The Government will take 
its full 35 per cent, and you have 
noted that some canners are forced 
to deliver Fancy quality as that is 


all they packed. Good for the corn 
canners. There are a whole lot of 
consumers in our own country, and 
all the rest of the world, who 
ought to learn to like canned corn, 
and they will on such quality. 

The bean pack is in the offing, 
the spring pack having disappear- 
ed like dew on a hot morning. And 
the buyers would like to tie up 
some good, big future contracts, 
but canners are not biting. Boy! 
have conditions turned when the 
canners of all products, not just 
one or two, can feel as independent 
“as a hog on ice,” whereas they 
had to crawl to the buyers only a 
few months ago—no, we mean 
months, but they lasted through 
several years. But be it said to 
the credit of the canners, they are 
not rubbing it in, nor trying to, 
even if price restrictions were not 
there. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING—You have 


“noticed that all salmon has been 


frozen if still in canners’ hands, 
and here is another release just in: 


ARMY’S NEW PURCHASING PLAN 
FOR CANNED VEGETABLES AND 
FRUITS WORKING SATIS- 
FACTORILY 


WarR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 
September 8, 1942 


This year’s Army requirements for 
canned vegetables and fruits are being 
met satisfactorily, thanks to the new 
purchasing plan set up last spring and 
continuing throughout the current year 
and probably next year, the War De- 
partment announced September 8th. 

Under the plan the Army’s Quarter- 
master Corps buys these canned foods 
for the Navy, Marine Corps, Veterans 
Administration, Lease Lend and Treas- 
ury Procurement, in addition to the 
Army. The procedure was set up under 
a War Production Board allocation to 
insure that all Federal agencies taking 
an important part in the war effort 
would be able at all times to obtain the 
highest quality canned foods. 

A commercial canner is required under 
the plan to set aside a specified percent- 
age of his total pack for Government 
use. After he has completed any part 
of his pack, an Army Quartermaster 
Corps buyer visits his plant and nego- 
tiates directly with him with the idea 
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of purchasing the Government’s portion 
of the available goods. 

Most of the Army’s canned foods pur- 
chases are made in the form of number 
10 cans, each containing an average of 
about 102 ounces. However, in lining 
up quantity requirements schedules, 
vegetables are bought “on the basis of” 
number 2 cans, each containing about 20 
ounces; and fruits are bought on the 
basis of number 2% cans, each contain- 
ing about 30 ounces. 


Thus far the Quartermaster Corps has 
bought about 35 per cent of the total 
vegetable and fruit pack for 1942-43. 
Already the purchase of the Army’s en- 
tire share of asparagus, spinach and 
apricots has been completed. 


Total canned vegetables purchased up 
to date (all estimated on the basis of 
number 2 cans, but actually packed in 
number 10 cans) are as follows: aspara- 
gus 1,999,350 dozen cans; peas 16% mil- 
lion dozen cans; string beans 4% million 
dozen cans; tomatoes 1,400,000 dozen 
cans; and tomato juice 140,000 dozen 
cans. Lima bean purchases on a large 
scale are just beginning, because of the 
late crop. 

Apricot purchases have been completed 
with a total of 1,200,000 dozen cans. The 
program for buying cherries is about 4 
completed with purchases of 892,000 
dozen cans of the red sour variety and 
300,000 dozen cans of Royal Ann’s. 

The program for pineapple juice and 
pineapple is about half finished with 
procurements of 809,000 cases of pine- 
apple juice (24 number 2% cans to the 
case) and 3,200,000 cans of pineapple. 

An Army hope which is being realized 
rapidly is to have all of its canned foods 
purchases for the year under proper 
storage before cold weather sets in so as 
to eliminate the heavy winter demands 
on transportation facilities. The canned 
foods bought for immediate use are be- 
ing transported and stored near the point 
of consumption, in other words, in ware- 
houses in posts, camps and stations in 
continental United States. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand Increasing — Replacements Badly 
Needed—Tomatoes Unobtainable in Some 
Sizes—Higher Grades Quoted—tTrying to 
Place Bean Futures—Corn in Better De- 
mand—Government Has Just Frozen All 
Salmon—Fruits Also Earmarked. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York Sept. 11, 1942. 


THE SITUATION — With canners 
still reluctant sellers, the trading 
tempo in the local canned foods 
market continues restricted. De- 
mand is constantly broadening, 
however, and increased packer of- 
ferings would meet with a prompt 
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response by distributors, it is indi- 
cated. Reports from the field are 
to the effect that labor costs this 
season have run far in excess of 
earlier anticipations. Some can- 
ners are understood to be holding 
packs in the belief that OPA will 
recognize this situation with a fur- 
ther price adjustment. In other 
cases, it is reported that canners 
have been requested by the Gov- 
ernment to withhold additional 
quantities of canned foods from 
general sale, even after the packers 
have completed their deliveries or 
segregation of pack percentages 
specified in WPB regulations. The 
reported purpose of this latter 
move is to stockpile surplus goods 
for the Army and Navy into 1943. 
Marketwise, a strong price under- 
tone continued to prevail, with job- 
bers seeking the general line. Can- 
ners, when making offerings of top 
grades, are in many cases still lim- 
iting sales to regular buyers. 


THE OUTLOOK—Jobbers are seek- 
ing to rebuild inventories, depleted 
by heavy retailer buying and sub- 
normal replacement in recent 
months. The immediate market 
outlook favors a heavy trading vol- 
ume when, as, and if the canners 
again re-enter the market with of- 
ferings on a broad scale. 


TOMATOES — Southern packers 
are generally withdrawn, except in 
the case of standard 2s, which are 
still being offered for prompt 
shipment on the basis of 9714 
cents, f.o.b. canneries. No. 214s 
and 10s are virtually unobtainable, 
and very little in the way of extra 
standards is to be had. Where ex- 
tra standards are to be had, 2s are 
firm at $1.1214, with 214s at $1.45, 
and 10s at $5.25-$5.50, f.o.b. can- 
neries. The tight tomato situation 
has developed more buying inter- 
est in new pack tomato juice, with 
the market holding steady in the 
South at 95 cents for 24-ounce, 
$1.85 for 46-ounce, and $3.75 for 
10s at canneries. 


BEANS—Jobbing interest in 
beans has continued active, with 
distributors seeking to book future 
contracts covering the late pack, 
and canners in most instances re- 
fusing to make committments. 
Prompt shipment beans are firmly 
held, with round pod standard 2s 


at $1.10 and flat at $1.05-$1.0714, 
at canneries. 


SPINACH—Canners generally are 
now withdrawn from the market, 
and are not accepting business on 
fall pack, which gets under way 
about the middle of next month. 
Recent sales of fancy 214s at $1.65, 
f.o.b. cannery, were reported. 


CORN—Standard corn has been 
attracting more buying attention 
during the week, and the market in 
the South is well maintained. Pack- 
ers quote standard evergreen at 
9714 cents for 2s, with extra stand- 
ards firm at $1.0214 to $1.05 at 
canneries. Extra standard cream 
style bantam is offered out at 
$1.05, with fancy at $1.15-$1.171/. 
Fancy crushed country gentleman 
is generally firm at $1.25 at can- 
neries. 


PEAS—Buyers are still looking 
for peas, particularly fancy quali- 
ties for private label, but the 
search is not turning up much in 
the way of goods. Speculation as 
to just how large canner holdings 
in the midwest may be is rife in 
the trade, but efforts to turn up 
offerings are unavailing. Under 
such circumstances, the market is 
naturally in nominal position, with 
full ceilings in prospect as “the 
market” when offerings are re- 
sumed. 


SALMON — The total pack in 
Alaska and the Northwest will 
reach some 6,000,000 cases this 
season, Seattle reports indicate, 
this being 1,000,000 cases under 
last year’s totals. The Govern- 
ment has just frozen all salmon. 


SHRIMP — Canners have been 
slow to get under way with the new 
pack, due to difficulties encoun- 
tered in agreeing on prices for the 
raw fish. In the meantime, pack- 
ers continue their cooperative ad- 
vertising, the current campaign 
being centered on “selling” the 
consumer on the new size tin, 
which has a drained out weight of 
7 ounces, against the traditional 
534, ounce. 


SARDINES — Under the Govern- 
ment freezing order, current indi- 
cations are that the best distribu- 
tors can hope for is 25 per cent 
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of their normal sardine supply, 
with some estimates placing prob- 
able supply totals as low as 10 per 
cent, on the average. 


TUNA—An active demand for 
tuna was reported, even at current 
high price levels. 


CANNED FRUITS—It now begins 
to appear that virtually the entire 
1942 pack on the Pacific Coast has 
been “earmarked”—either for the 
Government or for regular buyers. 
Canners’ generally, in naming 
prices, are limiting offerings to dis- 
tributors who bought from them 
in 1941, and even in such cases are 
generally allowing only stated per- 
centage allotments against last 
year’s purchases. This situation, 
of course, places the chronic 
sharpshooters” in the jobbing field 
out on a limb, and if truth were 
told, their predicament finds many 
a dry eye among the canners who 
under less fortunate conditions in 
the past have been compelled to 
accept “counters” from these dis- 
tributors at levels which have 
shown the canner a loss. Some open 
market offerings of canned fruits, 
of course, will be witnessed from 
time to time, but a general trad- 
ing market does not appear to be 
in prospect at this time. 


EMPLOYERS FORM FOOD COUNCIL 


Employers engaged in the food indus- 
try in Alameda and Contra Costa Coun- 
ties, California, have organized under 
the name of the United Food Council, 
with J. C. Green, secretary of the Retail 
Grocers’ Association of Alameda County, 
‘s president. Among the purposes of 
‘he council is to establish and maintain 
«a clearing house for all labor contracts 
n which members are concerned. More 
‘han one hundred stores of one concern 
lone in these counties have been closed 

vr a month by a strike of employees. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Rain Every Few Days — Passing-Up Holi- 
days—Restrictions Not Likely to Be Light- 
ened — Just the Reverse — High Prices in 
Fresh Market and Labor Shortages—Good 
Yields and Nice Quality Corn—Beans Also 
—Asparagus Has Moved Well—Unsatisfied 

Demand for Fruits—Shrimp Prices—The 

Conventions. 


By “Illinois” 
Chicago, September 11, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY !—The vic- 
tories in this total war of the past 
three years have been going to the 
enemy, because the enemy invented 
total war. A few business men in 
this country are exploiting the dis- 
organizations of our economy for 
profit. A few working men stop 
or slow down from real or fancy 
grievances. A few politicians are 
ham-stringing us. A few Con- 
gressmen grind private axes. Don’t 
be like that small minority—be— 
ALL OUT FOR VICTORY! 


THE WEATHER — Riding in the 
other morning on the old 7:44, a 
fellow suburbanite remarked: “It’s 
chilly these mornings, isn’t it? 
Don’t know what you think of it 
but to me it feels and seems like 
an early frost.” Similar remarks 
have been made by others, but the 
weather man predicts an open fall 
until middle October. It still con- 
tinues to rain every few days in 
these parts. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS—The usual 
preparations for taking full advan- 
tage of the last double holiday were 
lacking this year. Most of the dis- 
tributors were on the job, even in- 
cluding Saturday before Labor 
Day. 


Activity in canned foods con- 
tinues along limited lines. Scar- 
city of offerings is the outstanding 
feature of the market. Some in the 
trade express hope that later on 
there will be many releases of can- 
ned foods, now held up on Govern- 
ment reservations. Others stoutly 
maintain that such thinking is in- 
deed wishful, and that it is better 
for the distributor to be prepared 
for far more drastic restrictions 
next year. Many items that were 
canned this season, will doubtless 
not be permitted in 1942. Further, 
Uncle Sam will doubtless take even 
larger quantities next year, not 
only for our Armed Forces but 
Lend-Lease. 


TOMATOES — Packing conditions 
remain unchanged. Several favor- 
able days during the week under 
review, brought heavier receipts 
but high prices on the open market 
for the fresh stock, plus labor 
shortages in many canning dis- 
tricts, are not helping to record the 
large pack that everyone wants. 
Some say labor costs, particularly, 
are running higher than pre-season 
figures and are using that argu- 
ment in the effort to raise their 
ceilings. 


One report has it that No. 2 tin 
standard tomatoes were sold ‘at 
$1.00 Indiana cannery. How that 
price can be supported is one of the 
mysteries. No. 214 standard toma- 
toes are sparingly offered at a price 
range of $1.25 to $1.29. 


One buyer said quotations on 
extra standards didn’t mean much 
as usually standard quality was 
submitted for that grade. Just one 
way to try and “beat the game.” . 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


orral Combination 
Corn Cutter 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


orral Corn Husker 
ither Single or Double 
‘rral Labeling Machine 

and other machinery 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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CLEANUP SQUAD 


One of the strategies of Baseball is to place players of dependable bat- 
ting power in positions in the line-up to take the greatest possible adv- 
antage of the total hitting power of the club. They are the clean-up 
squad—they clean the bases if men are on. Sometimes they are refer- 
red to as the wrecking crew. . . . Indiana Pulpers, Kook-More Koils 
and Indiana Finishers make a production crew that “cleans up” on ac- 
cumulated raw stock. With a proper selection of equipment, product- 
ion lines can be built to any desired capacity—balanced at a point of 
maximum efficiency. Such a production line, 
composed of Langsenkamp equipment, not only 
assures a larger volume of finished production, 
but a better quality of product and a reduced 
unit cost of manufacturing. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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CORN —Good yields and nice 
quality is the record to date from 
all of the corn canning sections of 
the Central West. With the excep- 
tion of Minnesota, yellow corn is 
finished and canners are packing 
the different varieties of white. 

A wide demand prevails with 
but few sellers. 


PEAS — Buyers are still looking 
for Peas. Few indeed are the lots 
quoted. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS — More 
favorable weather has ruled the 
past ten days in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Canners in those two 
States report quality fine, better 
than average. Uncle Sam is going 
to get some fancy beans (instead 
of extra standard grades) for his 
bit. 


ASPARAGUS — From California 
comes the report of the Asparagus 
Advisory Board of that State, that 
the 1942 pack as compared with 
last year’s pack, was—1942 pack, 
2,255,000 cases; 1941 pack, 1,573,- 
000 cases. 

Asparagus has moved exceed- 
ingly well and despite the ceiling 
“squeezes” of distributors. The 
consumer has more money to spend 
for food, and having denied her- 
self some of the luxuries in recent 
years, is satisfying her desire. That 
is the explanation given by market 
analysts for the better movement 
in all grades of asparagus, and at 
the higher prices that have ruled. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—An unsatis- 
fied demand prevails for yellow 
cling peaches, particularly No. 214 
standards and No. 21% choice, to- 
gether with No. 10 tin water grade 
halves and No. 10 solid pack pre- 
heated. 


California canners packing yel- 
low free peaches, named prices 
within the week and their regular 
customers quickly confirmed of the 
earlier-in-the-year memorandum 
bookings. 

It is said that apricots of all 
grades and sizes are so scarce in 
first hands, it is practically impos- 
sible to purchase even 10 cases. 

Quotations on Fruit Cocktail and 
Fruit Salad, are now before the 
trade. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Royal An- 
ne and Black Cherry prices cover- 
ing glass packings, was the feature 
of the market. Some of these quo- 
tations were: No. 214 glass fancy 
Royal Annes at $3.25, No. 214 glass 
fancy Black at $3.35. 

Pear packing is in full swing but 
quotations as yet are conspicuous 
by their absence. Prune Plums are 
being booked on a memorandum 
basis, but most canners refrain 
from accepting these in Choice 
grades. Their position is Uncle 
Sam will take full 50 per cent of 
their pack and all in the Choice 
grade, which will take every case 
they can produce. 


FISH — Shrimp canners made a 
special trip to the Nation’s Capitol, 
resulting in ceiling adjustments. 
The new 7 ounce tin will now be 
doubtless sold at—No. 1 or 7 oz. 
Jumbo Wet at $3.10 Gulf, No. 1 or 
7 oz. Large Wet at $3.00 Gulf, No. 
1 or 7 oz. Medium Wet at $2.90 
Gulf. 

Limited lots of new pack Tuna 
are reaching Chicago. $16.00 for 
Halves White Meat and $13.50 for 
Light Meat, Halves, f.o.b. Coast, 
seems to be the going price. The 
tension in Salmon is easing up 
some due to larger packs than was 
figured on earlier in the season. 
There is no change in the Sardine 
situation. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION—One can’t 
help but think of the National Can- 
ners Convention when one walks 
down Michigan Boulevard and past 
the Hotel Stevens, with armed sen- 
tries at its doors. Our local news- 
papers occasionally carry pictures 
of soldiers lined up with trays, 
cafeteria style, in the Stevens 
Crystal Ballroom, where the glis- 
tening mirrors remain and the gold 
chandeliers dangle overhead. The 
Ballroom now is known as B-19. 


Wisconsin has announced its 
regular annual Fall Convention 
will be for but one day as compared 


with the usual three-day meeting. | 


Indiana has also announced one 
day as compared with the usual 
two. Of interest was the cancella- 
tion of the annual meetings of the 
International Association of Milk 
Dealers, International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers, and 


Affiliated Groups, which were 
scheduled for October of this year. 
These meetings were the largest, 
if not next to the largest in the 
U.S.A. Despite the report to the 
contrary, local authorities claim 
that there will not be the usual N. 
C.A. Conventions here in January. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT — 
(Formerly the Food Brokers.) 
(See previous issues.) After all 
has been said and done, after all 
has been written and discussed, 
and after all the “evidence”? both 
pro and con, has been submitted, 
the relationship of the canner (the 
Principal) to his Agent (the Resi- 
dent Sales Representative) is the 
all deciding factor. Give the agent 
a fair and square deal—treat him 
the way you yourself would like to 
be treated—help him in his sales 
efforts — cooperate with him in 
building and developing distribu- 
tion on your goods in his territory 
—protect him from the vultures 
who seek to destroy that which has 
taken time and worthy effort to 
build and—you will say, like hun- 
dreds of other producers have said 
from Coast to Coast—“the Resi- 
dent Sales Agent has done a good 
job for me and I’m going to sup- 
port him in every practical way.” 
(To be continued.) 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Cannery Workers Pass Up Holidays — 
Schools and Clubs Helping Out—Bartlett 
Pear Crops Come in Rush — Better Pine- 
apple Receipts—Tomatoes Coming On— 
Most Canners Withdrawn—Olive Packers 
Puzzled—Small Berry Pack—Salmon 
Packs Frozen. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 11, 1942. 


WORK ON HOLIDAYS—Normally 
this is a holiday week in California, 
with Labor Day on Monday and 
Admission Day on Wednesday, the 
latter being the day on which Cali- 
fornia was admitted into the Union 
in 1850. This year war industries 
operated without cessation, but 
banks, public offices and many busi- 
ness houses were closed. The offices 
of most canning concerns were 
closed on Monday but employees 
went to the canneries and the fields 
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to lend assistance in caring for rap- 
idly ripening fruits. Some metro- 
politan schools postponed scheduled 
openings for a week to enable stu- 
dents and teachers to work in the 
harvest, hiking clubs sent members 
to orchards and fields, and there 
was aid from other sources. The 
help, although greatly appreciated, 
proved but a drop in the bucket, 
and by no means solved the labor 
problem. If the losses of good food 
are not to be larger next year than 
this, growers and packers seem 
agreed that definite arrangements 
must be made far in advance for 
an adequate supply of labor. Some 
feel that right now would not be 
too early for the setting of definite 
ceilings on wages, raw materials 
and supplies and arranging for 
labor. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears have come 
on with a rush of late and canners 
are being hard pressed to care for 
receipts of this fruit and peaches. 
Cold storage facilities are being 
used to care for excess quantities, 
but these are inadequate to meet all 
demands. As harvesting progresses 
it becomes apparent that the pear 
crop is to be a smaller one than 
last year, but canners are getting 
a good share of it. Heavy sales of 
canned cling peaches have been 
made, but canners have been very 
cautious about accepting business 
on pears, as very high prices are 
being paid for fruit. The pack in 
glass of fruits of all kinds is much 
larger than that of last year, with 
more packers in this branch of the 
business. 


PINEAPPLE—Some splendid ship- 
ments of canned pineapple have 
‘ome from the Hawaiian Islands 
f late, and are being rushed to 
he trade with all possible speed. 
“he peak of the pack has been 
‘eached and from now on less night 
vork in the canneries will be nec- 
‘ssary. Business has been on an 
llotment basis and the only chance 
or anyone to get more is when 
ome customer decides he does not 
vant his share. 


TOMATOES—Cool weather has re- 
arded the ripening of tomatoes 
omewhat in the Bay district, but 
nis is rather to the liking of can- 
‘ers, now so rushed with fruit. In 
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the San Joaquin Valley, where 
there are many canneries devoted 
exclusively to tomatoes and toma- 
to products, the crop is ripening 
and plants are getting into steady 
production. Selling was active for 
a time, but most canners have 
withdrawn until the size of the 
pack can be determined. Many do 
not expect to have further offer- 
ings. Several are confining their 
packs this year to solid pack, not 
planning to put up any standards. 
Whether or not the pack asked for 
by the Government is made de- 
pends on the weather from now on 
and the labor supply. Growers have 
done their part in planting the 
desired acreage. 


OLIVES—Ripe olive packers are 
having some tough questions to de- 
cide this year and decline to be 
hurried into naming prices. Less 
tin is available for this fruit than 
last season, but many are prepar- 
ing to make considerable use of 
glass for the first time. The State 
Department of Agriculture has 
sponsored a meeting of growers, 
canners and processors to be held 
at Fresno, September 15, with 
prices for this year’s crop to be a 
primary subject of discussion. 
There is a very heavy demand for 
olive oil and without control of 
some kind prices could easily 
mount sky high. Formerly, oil 
was largely in the nature of a by- 
product, with the price held down 
by competition from the imported 
article. Now the entire olive crop 
could be marketed in the form of 
oil. 


BERRIES—The berry pack on the 
Pacific Coast has been a rather 
light one this year, with some can- 
ners making no attempt to pack, 
owing to high prices and light 
available raw stocks. In Oregon, 
the Cane Fruits Control Board 
fixed the minimum price to growers 
on blackberries at 10 cents a pound, 
but this has since been changed 
to 9 cents. This is about double 
the price paid in former years. In 
California, the acreage devoted to 
bush berries is steadily declining, 
with the exception of that given 
over to Boysen, Young and Nectar 
blackberries. Most of the berries 
produced in this State are absorbed 
by the fresh markets. 


SALMON — As announced else- 
where in this issue the entire sal- 
mon packs have been frozen by the 
Government for the time being. 
The salmon pack in Alaska is com- 
ing along in good shape and has 
passed the four million case mark. 
The fish running in Bristol Bay 
got a break this year and more 
reached the spawning grounds than 
usual. Little publicity was given 
to fishing operations there but, as 
previously reported, a pack of 
467,192 cases was made. Entirely 
absent were the floating canneries 
of Japanese. The Government 
wants at least 3,000,000 cases of 
canned salmon, so the civilian 
trade will have to be content with 
whatever is packed above this 
amount, and possibly with less. 
Better catches of sardines are now . 
being made in northern California 
waters and packing is under way 
in earnest. The August pack was 
a larger one than is usually made, 
but is merely a prelude to the main 
effort. Now that prices to fisher- 
men and prices of the canned ar- 
ticle are definitely known every 
effort will be made to make as 
large a pack as possible. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Canning Moving Well—Longer Can- 

ning Season— The New Can Sizes and 

Weights—New Prices—Oyster Season Slow 
—Prices Higher. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., September 11, 1942. 


SHRIMP — The shrimp pack in 
this section has moved very satis- 
factorily so far this season, as 
there were 34,197 standard cases 
of shrimp canned by the plants 
under the Seafood Inspection Ser- 
vice of the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration during the week 
ending August 29, 1942. This 
brings up the total so far for the 
season to 80,643 standard cases. 
There were nearly half as many 
more shrimp canned this past week 
as there had been so far this sea- 
son. The reason for this is that 
the Mississippi and Louisiana 
plants did not start until two weeks 
ago and right now there are only 
28 seafood canneries in operation 
in this section out of 40 plants. 


The other canneries will start up 
as the season advances. 


The factories last week operated 
122 days and so far this season 
they have operated 270 days. 


The amount of raw shrimp re- 
ceived at the factories reporting 
for the week ending August 29, 
1942, was 2,427,011 pounds, of 
which amount they used 2,309,259 
pounds for canning. The total 
amount of raw shrimp received at 
the factories so far for the season 
has been 6,035,238 pounds, of 
which 5,513,217 pounds were used 
for canning. 


The “Standard Cases” of shrimp 
given above represent the various 
sized cases converted to the equiva- 
lent of 48 614-ounce cans to the 
case in the dry pack and 48 7-ounce 
cans to the case in the wet pack. 
Previous to July 1, 1942, “Stan- 
dard Cases” represented the vari- 
ous sized cases converted to the 
equivalent of 48 5-ounce tins to the 
case in the dry pack, and 48 534- 
ounce cans to the case in the wet 
pack. To convert the former sized 
“Standard Cases” to the present 
size, multiply the dry pack by .7692 
and the wet pack by .8214. 


There were 2,920 cases of 614- 
ounce tins of dry pack shrimp put 
up during the week ending August 
29, 1942, and 3,970 cases of dry 
pack so far this season; whereas 
there were 31,255 cases of 7-ounce 
tins wet pack put up during the 
week ending August 29, 1942, and 
75,999 cases 7-ounce tins packed so 
far this season, besides 588 cases 
of other size wet pack. There have 
been only 143 cases of glass packed 
so far this season. 


It will be noted that the bulk of 
the shrimp canned has been wet 
pack. 


CANNED SHRIMP QUOTATIONS—A 
good many of the packers have not 
been quoting prices on canned 
shrimp, as they are waiting for a 
decision from the Office of Price 
Administration on revised price 
ceilings on cans packed with the 
increased weight. Rumors men- 
tion $2.90 to $3.10, but the quota- 
tions that are out here are at $2.40 
per dozen for broken; $2.50 for 
small ; $2.60 for medium; $2.75 for 
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large, and $3.00 for Jumbo, f. o. b. 
factory. 

OYSTERS — Although the raw 
oyster season opened in this sec- 
tion on September 1, the weather 
has been too hot and the oysters 
too poor to create a demand for 
them, because some how or other, 
folks are guided by the weather 
more than they are by the calendar 
in consuming seasonable food, and 
especially highly perishable food 
like oysters. Under the circum- 


THE CONDITION 


stances, the oyster season is slow 
getting under way. 

The thermometer still rises to 
88 and 90 degrees during the day, 
which is certainly not oyster nor 
hot drink weather. So it will have 
to be throttled down to below 80 
degrees before the thoughts of the 
people will turn to oysters. 

The price of spot oysters is re- 
ported as $1.90 to $2.00 per dozen, 
as compared with $1.40 to $1.60 in 
September 1941. 


OF CROPS 


BEANS 


MAGNOLIA, MISS., September 1—Green 
and Wax: We are contracting for fall 
beans. Some are up and indications are 
that we will have a successful fall pack, 
which will start the first of October. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., September 3 — Green 
and Wax: About a 60 per cent crop. 
Too much rain in July drowned the crop. 
Quality is good. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., September 4—Wax 
and Green: Wax Beans have been very 
short at our Humbird, Wisconsin plant, 
but Green Beans have made exceptional 
yield of excellent quality. Freak frost 
last of August caught some acreage. 


CORN 


AMES, IOWA, September 5—110 per cent 
of normal; 85 per cent in cans. 


ONALASKA, WIS., September 2—Sweet: 
Now looks like 80 per cent crop. Com- 
ing in not any too fast. Quality good. 
Having too much rain. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., September 4—Our 
early pack was about normal with ex- 
cellent quality. Late corn would have 
been heavy crop except for drought 
which ended with heavy rain day before 
yesterday, but it came too late to be of 
material benefit, except on some late 
plantings. We still look for close to nor- 
mal crop. 


TOMATOES 


NATIONAL CITY, CALIF., September 2— 
80 per cent of normal. 


PEORIA, ILL., September 4—Dry wea- 
ther has hurt the crop considerably. 
Root system is shallow and the vines 
cannot ripen the tomatoes properly. Bulk 
of crop will be off next week. Look for 
about a six ton. yield. 


AMES, IOWA, September 5—100 per 
cent of normal. Packing just under way 
with quality good, but too early to deter- 
mine yield. Crop looks very good. 


BEAUFORT, S. C., September 6 — Crop 
over in this section. It was 60 per cent 
short; short in acreage and production. 
Drought first and then excessive rains. 


ONALASKA, WIS., September 6—Condi- 
tion fair. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., September 4—Run- 
ning ahead of last season and so far 
quality has been good. 


OTHER ITEMS 


ALAMO, TEX., September 4—Grapefruit: 
Heavy crop; estimated more than last 
year. Oranges: Same as Grapefruit. 


ONALASKA, WIS., September 2— Cab- 
bage: Damaged some by disease; prob- 
ably 75 per cent crop. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 21-OCTOBER 3, 1942— 
Dehydration School, Department of 
Agriculture, Albany, Calif. 


OCTOBER 19-31, 1942 — Dehydration 
School, Department of Agriculture, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1942—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Whit- 
comb Sulphur Springs Hotel, St. Jos- 
eph, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1942 — Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, Annual, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1942— Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1942 — Twenty-eighth 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—2 CRCO Model B large Bean Snippers; 1 CRCO 
No. 5 Pregrader, new; 1 No. 2 Townsend Bean Cutter; 2 Ayars 
Hot Water Exhausters; 1 Link Belt Wagon Dump; 4 Pease 
Double Apple Peelers; 6 sta. Pease Apple Slicer Unit. Adv. 
2656, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 medium C/R Bean Snipper; 1 double CRCO 
Pregrader; 1 single No. 4 CRCO Pregrader; ten 100 gal. cap. 
block tinned S/J Copper Kettles; two 175 gal. cap. plain S/J 
Copper Kettles; 1 B/C Juice Pasteurizer; one 16 station Bottle 
Capper with three H.P. Motor. Ashley Mixon Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Paxton, Ill., and Plainview, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 3-basket Upright Retort; 9 Baskets—Chan- 
nel Iron Construction; $275. One Meat and Bone Hog Crusher 
(Cost $4800) ; $1250. All guaranteed in A-1 condition. North- 
west Reconditioning Co., 2930 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Four large Buck Snippers, must be in A-1 condi- 
tion. Adv. 2646, The Canning Trade. 


1 Urschel Bean 
Adv. 2657, 


WANTED—2 CRCO No. 4 Pregraders; 
Cutter; 1 No. 303 Boxer; 1 Rod Washer 7/32”. 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy Standard Closed Retorts; 4 Tier Process 
Srates; Sterling Vegetable Dicers and Slicers; mail us a list 
f your surplus canning machinery of any kind. Ashley Mixon 
‘anning Machinery Exchange, Paxton, IIl., and Plainview, Tex. 


WANTED—50 Process Crates, outside measurement 38 inches 
y 20 inches high. Hynson Canning Co., Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—About 200 ft. 2nd hand 3” or 4” steel pipe in good 
yndition. Eight “4 to % hp. 2nd hand single phase motors 
200 to 1800 rpm. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, 
ennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Well equipped Rio Grande Valley Vegetable a~d 
ruit Canning Plant with large warehouse, and situated on 4% 
eres owned in fee. Adv. 2653, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Owing to the excellent crops of Peas and Beans 
we are harvesting at our Western growing stations, we can 
book a few more cars. Let us quote you on Surprise, Alaska 
and Perfection Peas; Stringless Black Valentine and Bountiful 
Beans. S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man from 45 to 55 to put up Pickles, Sauer Kraut, 
Beans and Tomatoes. Wages and percentage. Furnish house 
free. Mary H. S. Myers, Webster, Fla. 


WANTED—Experienced Texas fruit and vegetable canning 
Plant Foreman, in charge of production and personnel. Year 
round employment. References. Adv. 2654, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Superintendent for cannery in Charles- 
ten County, packing oysters and vegetables. Want a man with 
mechanical turn but not necessarily a mechanic, not subject to 
the draft. Will furnish living quarters and fair salary at the 
start and a permanent position for the right man. Shelmore 
Oyster Products Co., P. O. Box 777, Charleston, S. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Am desirous making connection as 
Sales Executive with some reliable and progressive food packer. 
Have spent my entire life in food industry and my last position 
was District Sales Manager contacting brokers, jobbers, chain 
stores and super-markets from Detroit, Mich., to Portland, 
Maine. My work was satisfactory but dismissed account WPB 
restrictions. Am 48 years old, married and willing to do some 
traveling. References gladly furnished. Adv. 2658, The 
Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED SELLERS—Carlots or better, raw stocks for 
manufacturing purpose, including apple stocks, pomace and 
boiled cider—pickles or any salt stocks, honey—fruits—berries— 
juices, frozen or pasteurized. Also frozen vegetables in any 
size container. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NOTICE—This is to advise the canning trade that I have no 
agents or representatives of any character, on the road; all 
business is transacted personally by Ashley Mixon through his 
office. Ashley Mixon Canning Machinery Exchange, Home 
Office: Plainview, Texas. 


Obsolete labels printed on the reverse side to comply with 
Government requirements. Also one color labels on quality stock. 
Reasonable. Staehling Bros. Printing Co., Waupun, Wis. 


‘or speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FIRE DEFENSE 


IS 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
xk 


Keep your plant and premises clean. 
Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 
main buildings. 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


: Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 
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DESIGNERS ~~ LITHOGRAPHERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


STEADY 


“Haven’t I seen your face somewhere?” 
“Very likely. It goes about with me a good deal.” 


THE LOCALE OF THE COW 


A bunch of city fellows were roaming in the woods. After 
they had gone a short way they missed one of their party. At 
length they heard him hollering. “Hey, fellows, come over here. 
I want to show you something!” Much excited they joined him, 
and found him standing looking at a pile of condensed milk 
cans. “What is it?” they cried in unison. 

“T’ve found a cow’s nest!” he cried. 


RESOURCEFULNESS 


Bobbie (broke)—Peggy, do you know the difference between 
riding in a street car and a taxi? 

Peggy—I’m afraid I don’t. 

Bobbie—Then we may just as well take a street car. 


CHECKING UP 


“My wife kisses me every time I come into the house!” 
“Affection?” 
“No, investigation.” 


- 


A local husband swears he’d pay real money to hear an argu- 
ment between his wife and one of those tobacco auctioneers. 


KNOWS ’EM 


Mitzi—I heard that guy you were out with last night is 
awfully stingy. 

Fritzi—Stingy? Dearie, if he’d bought me a bag of peanuts 
I’d have been shell shocked. 


COVER UP 


Trinkaus — Should an evening dress be worn at a bridge 
party? 

Dorothy—No, in playing cards it is only necessary to show 
your hand. 


- 


What did the War Bond say to the piece of scrap iron? 
I’ll be here 10 years from now, but tomorrow you'll be “gun.” 


RESULTS 


Harry Neu—When I returned home last night my slippers 
were warmed, my pipe filled and ready, the easy chair pulled 
up to the nice fire. Wasn’t that just ideal? My wife surely 
knows how to make me comfortable. 

Wilkins—How did you like the hat she bought? 


LEARNING 


Mr. Newlywed—Good gracious, dear, what a long pie. It 
surely is too big for just two. 

Mrs. Newlywed —I’m sorry, Carl, but I couldn’t get any 
shorter rhubarb anywhere. 


COMPULSORY 


Mother: And did my little pet learn anything in school today? 
Her Baby: I learned two kids better’n to call me “mamma’s 
little pet!” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
3erlin Chapman Compeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Pood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘thisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Jerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
a Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

.. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


srlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
a Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


srlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

achinery rporation, Hoopeston, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CORN AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman omeane. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, d. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL FACTORY SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


_ BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F, H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. a 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
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ROBINS RETURN 


EXHAUSTER 


SSSA TR. TT... 


Will take from No. 1 to No. 3 cans with- 
out change: also handles No. 10 cans. 


No spill, no damage to cans, no waste of 
raw stock, small floor space, large! capa- 
city. Manufactured By 


A-K-ROBINS and COMPANY, Inc. 


N 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. S.\A. 
GY MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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ARTISTIC 
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12 pockets 


Ayars Hi-Speed 
Universal 


PLUNGER FILLER 


For filling Tomato Products light 
and heavy, Pumpkin, Soups of differ- 
ent kinds, Baby Foods, Liquids,— 


Dog Foods, etc. 
* 


Designed for high speed, 200 cans 
or more per minute. 
* 


One hand wheel universally ad- 
justs the fill. 


Runs very smooth, No waste, Accur- 
ate fill. 


No mashing of product. 
* 
Either chute or worm and disc feed. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


FOR? by 
| 
EMBOSSED. 
CO. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 


TO EXECUTIVES: 


YOU CAN HELP 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
cpportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 


This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value, 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 


paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by ‘/THE CANNING TRADE” 
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